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tonio was to make the attempt to reach 
the wagon, and if possible bring off some 
small stores that were regarded as indis- 
pensable. He was a good swimmer, and 
he took the best horse. A bag containing 
bacon, another with cornmeal, another 
with coffee, and sugar, and salt, were to 
be brought out if possible. Sandy urged 
him not to forget the coffee and his box of 
cigars, the Judge ' wanted some tobacco 
that was in his carpet bag hanging on a 
tree. I had no request to make, my saddle- 
bags containing my instruments, collec- 
tions, my sketch book, wallet, in fact all 
the valuables I had with me, I had seen 
placed on the seat of the waggon above 
everything else, and the worst that could 
happen to it was to get wet, and I had 
rather trust it there than with him. He 
had been gone for several hours, when we 
heard him shouting, and the horse snorting, 
as though nearly exhausted. The bushes 
prevented us from seeing what was passing, 
but Sechio ran to the aid of his friend, 
while Sandy followed the sound of the 
horse, which had reached one side of the 
flood, but was floundering among the 
thickets and bogs below the road. He was 
brought in with a remnant of the meal 
bag hanging to the pommel of his saddle. 
For a long time we heard the Mexicans 
struggling in the water, and at length An- 
tonio came with the loss of his shirt, and 
empty handed. "Where," said Sandy 
with consternation, "is the coffee?" 
"With your cigars," replied Antonio, 
pointing down the river. "Cigars!" said 
the Judge, "why did you overload him 
with your cigars!" The loss of the coffee 
was a harder blow than the loss of a 
horse would have been. It is almost 
the only luxury the woodsman knows. 
Soon after Sechio came up from an in- 
effectual attempt to recover the Judge's 
carpet bag. "Have you lost my carpet 
bag with my clothes, razors, maps, and 
everything?" and his mind seemed to be 
lost in taking an inventory of all the little 
articles of comfort it contained. "And 
you loaded him with your carpet bag 
too ?" said Sandy, as he pulled off one of 
his shirts to give to Antonio. I laughed 
at the retort, although the next announce- 
ment was, that all the articles on the wag- 
gon seat were carried away by the upset- 
ting of the same. The water subsided so 
rapidly that the next morning we visited 
the ground of our unlucky camp, and 
searched for the missing articles, but found 
nothing of value that could float. I picked 
up a living specimen of an achatina, that 
is new to me and rare here. The shell is 
about two inches long and pale white. 
I have occasionally met with the dead 
shell, but this was the first living one, and 
it is the only specimen of any kind that I 
have from our excursion. 

We extricated our wagon, and had no 
alternative but to return with all despatch. 
We were glad to get on higher ground, and 
breathe purer air. The plains that were 
burned off, and were so sterile when we 
crossed them, were now green with the 
young shoots of grass. The quail was just 
revisiting the haunts where she had left 
her young brood to the flames, and the wild 
turkey ran like a thief with nothing to hide 
him from our eye. Wild horses had re- 
turned, and scoured the plain with mane 
and tail streaming in the wind, and deer 



stood still quietly watching us, grey as the 
shadows of twilight that were gathering 
when we again reached our old camp, on 
the Frio. I was surprised to find this river 
had not risen, but Sandy said the time for 
it had not come, and determined upon ford- 
ing it that night, late as it was. I am in- 
formed that it rose soon after, and was not 
fordable for some days. We camped in a 
fine grassy valley, about a mile from the 
river, and Sechio came in soon after with 
a turkey. " Why," asked Sandy, " have 
you shot a setting turkey ?" The boy re- 
plied, " what for she run ?" It was a good 
change, poor as it was and saltless, from 
the dried, deer meat. Two days brought 
us again to the rancho on the Medina, from 
which we started. Some time after our 
return, we learned that three days after we 
left the Leona, a party of twelve Lipans 
attacked the house of Westfall, or " Leather- 
stocking," two miles from our camp, and 
shot him through the lungs, and killed a 
guest. Westfall, after lying three days, 
dragged himself to Fort Inge, at the head 
of the river, thirty miles distant. There 
can be but little doubt that this was the 
same party that followed our trail, and the 
date of this attack corresponded with the 
time that it would have been possible to 
have crossed the river. J. D. B. S. 



EASLY KENAISSANCE AECHITECTTJB,E. 
(From Stones of Venice.) 

Renaissance architecture is the school 
which has conducted men's inventive and 
constructive faculties from the Grand Canal 
to Gower Street; from the marble shaft, 
and the lancet arch, and the wreathed leaf- 
age, and the glowing and melting harmony 
of gold and azure, to the square cavity in 
the brick wall. We have now to consider 
the causes and the steps of this change ; 
and, as we endeavored above to investigate 
the nature of Gothic, here to investigate 
also the nature of Renaissance. 

Although Renaissance architecture as- 
sumes very different forms among different 
nations, it may be conveniently referred 
to three heads: — Early Renaissance, con- 
sisting of the first corruptions introduced 
into the Gothic schools : Central or Roman 
Renaissance, which is the perfectly formed 
style : and Grotesque Renaissance, which 
is the corruption of the Renaissance itself. 

Now, in order to do full justice to the 
adverse cause, we will consider the abstract 
nature of the school with reference only to 
its best or central examples. The forms of 
buildings which must be classed generally 
under term early Renaissance are, in many 
cases, only the extravagances and corrup- 
tions of the languid Gothic, for whose 
errors the classical principle is in no wise 
answerable. It was stated in the second 
chapter of the " Seven Lamps," that, un- 
less luxury had enervated, and subtlety 
falsified the Gothic forms, Roman tradi- 
tions could not have prevailed against them ; 
and, although these enervated and false 
conditions are almost instantly colored by 
the classical influence, it would be utterly 
unfair to lay to the charge of that influence 
the first debasement of the earlier schools, 
which had lost the strength of their system 
before they could be struck by the plague. 

The manner, however, of the debasement 
of all schools of Art, so far as it is natural, 



is in all ages the same ; luxuriance of orna- 
ment, refinement of execution, and idle 
subtleties of fancy, taking the place of true 
thought and firm handling : and I do not 
intend to delay the reader long by the 
Gothic sick bed, for our task is not so much 
to watch the wasting of fever in the fea- 
tures of the, expiring king, as to trace the 
character of that Hazael who dipped the 
cloth in water and laid it upon his face. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to the com- 
pleteness of our view of the architecture 
of Venice, as well as to our understanding 
of the manner in which the Central Renais- 
sance obtained its universal dominion, that 
we glance briefly at the principal forms 
into which Venetian Gothic first declined. 
They are two in number: one, the cor- 
ruption of the Gothic itself; the other, a 
partial return to Byzantine forms ; for the 
Venetian mind, having carried the Gothic 
to a point at which it was dissatisfied, tried 
to retrace its steps, fell back first upon 
Byzantine types, and through them passed 
to the first Roman. But in thus retracing 
its steps, it does not recover its own lost 
energy. . It revisits the places through 
which it had passed in the morning light, 
but it is now with wearied limbs, and un- 
der the'gloomy shadows of evening. 

It has just been said that the two prin- 
cipal causes of natural decline in any school, 
are over-luxuriance and over-refinement. 
The corrupt Gothic of Venice furnishes ns 
with a curious instance of the one, and the 
corrupt Byzantine of the other. We shall 
examine them in succession. Now, ob- 
serve, first, I do not mean by luxuriance 
of ornament, quantity of ornament. In 
the best Gothic in the world there is hardly 
an inch of stone left unsculptured. But I 
mean that character of extravagance in the 
ornament itself, which shows that it was 
addressed to jaded faculties; a violence 
and coarseness in curvature, a depth of 
shadow, a lusciousness in arrangement of 
line, evidently arising out of an incapa- 
bility of feeling the true beauty of chaste 
form and restrained power. I do not know 
any character of design which may be more 
easily recognized at a glance than this 
over-lusciousness ; and yet it seems to me, 
that at the present day there is nothing so 
little understood as the essential difference 
between chasteness and extravagance, whe- 
ther in color, shade, or lines. We speak 
loosely and inaccurately of " overcharged" 
ornament, with an obscure feeling that 
there is indeed something in visible form, 
which is correspondent to intemperance in 
moral habits; but, without any distinct 
detection of the character which offends 
ns, far less with any understanding of the 
most important lesson which, there can be 
no doubt, was intended to be conveyed by 
the universality of this ornamental law. 

In a word, then, the safeguard of highest 
beauty, in all visible works, is exactly that 
which is also the safeguard of conduct in 
the soul, — Temperance, in the broadest 
sense; the Temperance which we have seen 
sitting on an equal throne with Justice 
amidst the Four Cardinal Virtues, and 
wanting which, there is not any other vir- 
tue which may not lead us into desperate 
error. Now, observe, Temperance in the 
nobler sense, does not mean a subdued and 
imperfect energy ; it does not mean a stop- 
ping short in any good thing, as in Love or 
in Faith; but it means the power which 
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governs the most intense energy, and pre- 
vents its acting in any way but as it ought. 
And with respect to things in wbicli there 
may be excess, it does not mean imperfect 
enjoyment of them ; but the regulation of 
their quantity, so that the enjoyment of 
them shall be greatest. Tor instance, in 
the matter we have at present in hand, 
temperance in color does not mean imper- 
fect or dull enjoyment of color; but it 
means that government of color which shall 
bring the utmost possible enjoyment out of 
all hue3. A bad colorist does not lave beau- 
tiful color better than the best colorist does, 
nor half so much. But he indulges in it to 
excess; he uses it in large masses, and un- 
subdued ; and then it is a law of Nature, a 
law as universal as that of gravitation, that 
he shall not be able to enjoy it so much as 
if he bad used it in less quantity. His eye 
is jaded and satiated, and the blue and red 
have life in them no more. He tries to 
paint them bluer and redder in vain ; all 
the blue has become grey, and gets greyer 
the more he adds to it; all his crimson has 
become brown, and gets more sere and 
autumnal the more he deepens it. But the 
great painter is sternly temperate in his 
work; he loves the vivid color with all his 
heart; but for a long time he does not 
allow himself anythinglike it, Dothing but 
sober browns and dull greys, and colors 
that have no conceivable beauty in them ; 
but these by his government become lovely; 
and after bringing out of them all the life 
and power they possess, and enjoying them 
to the uttermost, — cautiously, aud as the 
crown of the work, and the consummation 
of its music, he permits the momentary 
crimson and azure, and the whole canvas' 
is in a flame. 

Again, in curvature, which is the cause 
of loveliness in all forms, the bad designer 
does not enjoy it more than the great de- 
signer, but he indulges in it till his eye is 
satiated, and he cannot obtain enough of it 
to touch his jaded feeling for grace. But 
the great and temperate designer does not 
allow himself any violent curves ; he works 
much with lines in which the curvature, 
though always existing, is long before it is 
perceived. He dwells on all these subdued 
curvatures to the uttermost, and opposes 
them with still severer lines to bring them 
out in fuller sweetness, and, at last, he al- 
lows himself a momentary curve of energy, 
and all the work is, in an instant, full of 
life and grace. 



ABT MTEWS FKOM ENGLAND.-LETTEB 6. 

_ .» „„„ * , „ August 28, 1S55. 

ToOitE&Uonofthe Crayon: 

"While London remains almost denuded 
of any visible Art manifestations at this 
season of the year, we continue represent- 
ed in a compendious and comprehensive 
form at Paris ; and it is from that city that 
I address yon on the present occasion. It 
belongs rather to your Parisian correspond- 
ent to treat of the general aspect of the 
great gathering here from all nations and 
kindreds that possess or would attain to a 
status in Art ; and I hope not to interfere 
unduly with his province in the few re- 
marks I shall offer. • 

The Art of the present day appears to 
me, from the cursory inspection .1 have as 



yet been enabled to make, reducible into 
three main branches : the French, the Ger- 
man, and the English. The first, I should 
say, stands clearly highest in a technical 
point of view; the men of Prance are the 
easiest, tho surest, and the ablest workmen 
with their implements. They can draw, 
and color, and manipulate, at a rate and 
with a certainty of result unknown to other 
nations. The Germans (whose productions, 
however, I have not hitherto examined 
with any degree of minuteness) are not 
much less observant, more labored, but far 
less artistic. The English are the freest of 
all, the least dogmatic, and essentially, 
though apparently in a limited sense, the 
most various, the most enjoying, and the 
most hopeful. The first section has its 
offshoots in Belgium, Spain, Italy ; the se- 
cond in the Scandinavian and northern 
races ; the third, nowhere — for the mere 
glance I have yet had of America would 
scarcely induce me to trace in her a ten- 
dency towards the English principles rather 
than the French. 

It appears to me that, on the whole, the 
decided direction of all three schools is 
what goes by the name of Realism. This 
the French attain by a broad and massive, 
and to me mainly very delightful, study of 
effects, which, without much elaboration, 
they render vividly and powerfully in a 
most remarkable degree. The Germans 
lcok for character and manners, but with a 
certain German bonhomie which, how- 
ever conscientious, has something petty, 
cold, and artificial. The English study 
hard and individually, work with more 
minuteuess and more affection than either 
French or Germans, but often in a hapha- 
zard, mindless, characterless kind of way. 
I except from this classification that which 
is more properly to be considered as mental 
effort on the part of each school — the his- 
toric painters of France, men of singular 
and elevated ability, but not so much pain- 
ters as thoughtful narrators ; the Catholic 
revivalists of Germany ; and the mere con- 
ventionalists of England, than whom a 
more mediocre and useless body of men is 
not easily to be found. Each of these sec- 
tions is nationally distinctive ; but none be- 
longs to the distinctive artistic tendency of 
the age. 

The English artists appear to have made 
their way with the French public rapidly 
and conclusively, spite of many objections 
on the score of smallness of style and diin- 
lessness of subject, their originality is gene- 
rally admitted — indeed, with a cordiality 
which appears to me almost excessive : and 
the Pre-Raphaelite school especially seems 
likely not only to obtain barren suffrages, 
but to create a corresponding movement 
among the French. I suspect that the next 
Parisian gallery will show the practical 
effect of that school almost as clearly as the 
English exhibitions have done for the last 
half dozen years. Millais's " Ophelia," and 
" Order of Release," excite curiosity and 
wonder, mingled certainly with hostile cri- 
ticism of details and ultimate principles, 
but of such a kind as proves the deep im- 
pression he has created. Hunt, though 
seemingly less noticed and less appreciated, 
is not less recognized as an extraordinary 
appearance of the highest class. As far as 
I have observed, however, the quality upon 
which we chiefly pride ourselves — transpa- 
rent purity and truth of color — is less felt 



by the French, who seem to find us raw 
and scattered in this reepect — and not 
without much truth, albeit a half-truth. 
To my eye there is, assuredly, an amenity 
and an atmospheric quality in the English 
pictures, as one takes in the entire range of 
canvas-covered wall in a broad glance, 
which neither the sombre masses of French 
color, with all their breadth and suffused 
depth, nor the cold distinctness of the Ger- 
mans, can boast. 

A second quality which the French admit 
and admire in the English is humor; and, 
in this respect, they dwell particularly upon 
Mulready, and, with less accuracy, upon 
Webster. There is justice in the opinion ; 
though perhaps the recognition of this 
quality is based partly upon the precon- 
ceived notion of the French writers, that 
humor is distinctively an English attribute. 
And that it is so an Englishman would be 
the last to dispute. 

I think we ought to feel, on the whole, 
well satisfied both with the appearance we 
make at Paris, and with the amount of ap- 
preciation accorded to us. "We come among 
those who knew us not, whose own prin- 
ciples and habits are against us, and who, 
nevertheless, give us credit for quite as 
much excellence as the severer English cri- 
tics would themselves be disposed to allow. 
The verdict is not always the same, but it 
is generally equally liberal. May we profit, 
as there is indeed more than ample occasion 
we should, not only from the verbal stric- 
tures, but also from the more cogent in- 
centive set before us by the eminent qua- 
lities of many and many an able French 
adept., For my own part, I cannot hesi- 
tate to express profound respect for the 
artistic fecundity and power which meets 
one on every hand in the departments oc- 
cupied by France herself, — tame, objection- 
able, and even abhorreut, as I find much 
that the natives regard with complacence 
or veneration. 

Except as regards the fine art exhibition, 
I cannot express any sort of opinion upon 
the show England makes in the great Pa- 
risian display, for I have not up to this time 
had an opportunity of visiting the main 
body of the collection — the Palais de Pin- • 
dustrie. And, even in what I have said, I 
speak with a full sense of the inadequacy 
arising as well from partial examination as 
from the overwhelming mass of material 
which oppresses the energy and the judg- 
ment when one attempts to examine, to 
classify, and to reduce to verbal expression. 

Death has deprived us within the month, 
of a clever portrait sculptor, Patrick Parks, 
who quits earth in the prime of life. Ho 
was noticeable for a peculiarly pictorial 
treatment in sculpture, a daringly free, and 
even lax rendering of such details as hair, 
flesh-markings and drapery, — such as in- 
terfered with the right application of his 
form of art, while it gained him the appro- 
bation of the less critical. One of his 
latest works was a bust of Napoleon III. 

The vacancy created by another death 
has, I believe, been filled up ; Mr. Frederick 
Tayler becoming the successor of Copley 
Fielding, in the Presidency of the Old 
Water-color Society. Here, again, the or- 
dinary exhibition-goer or connoisseur claps 
his hands, while the man who looks upon 
art in a serious light, deplores that a rapid 
pencil, unmeaning knack, and vapid addic- 
tion to dogs, horses, and hunting scenes, 



